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THE INTERMEDIATE MILLIONS 

BY CHARLES HENEY MELTZEE 



The war is over. The great guns are hushed. And now 
grave social issues call for settlement. Our reconstruction 
must be wrought out on new lines. It should be inspired by 
the idea of human brotherhood. 

The problems which that thought involves are nvmierous. 
They defy solution by one human mind. But some decisions 
must be reached ere long. Even now an ear attuned to 
certain tones can hear warnings of strange possibilities. We 
talk of freedom, justice, law. We prate of charity. We 
boast of our democracy — and, in dishonest moods, of — our 
equality. We gabble about government for the people. Yet 
all the time we feel, deep in our hearts, that we are living 
upon words, words, words. EquaUty, we know, is still a 
dream. And the same gulf still keeps apart our poor and 
rich. 

Nor have those who are neither rich nor very poor had 
justice done them. Directly or indirectly, as things stand, 
this country is controlled by three great forces. Those forces 
are all organized and active. Above we see the masters of 
organized capital. Below are the grim hosts of organized 
labor. While, lurking in the dark or vmconcealed, are coiant- 
less profiteering middlemen and retailers, less organized. 

Numerically, those who have accvimulated capital are, 
comparatively speaking, negligible. But, being banded and 
allied in groups and trusts, they have grown too powerful. 
Their iufluence extends to all the essentials of our daily life 
and comfort, our food and clothing, our transportation facil- 
ities, our lighting and warming and even our means of hous- 
mg ourselves. The power of capital would be much more 
oppressive, but for the restraining power of labor unionism. 
Those petty profiteers, the greedy retailers, prey quite im- 
partially on one and all. 
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But in addition to the three great and powerful forces 
above mentioned is another element, including a vast multi- 
tude of citizens, unorganized and without power. They in- 
clude salaried clerks; professionals of various categories, 
among them artists, doctors, teachers, ministers, and wi'iters 
for newspapers ; owners of small incomes ; men earning their 
livelihood, more or less precariously, in minor commerce; 
some millions of detached and decent storekeepers; some 
millions of non-unionized farmers, landowners and farm- 
hands; and more millions of as yet non-unionized hand- 
workers employed in industries; besides armies of male and 
female shop-people, stenographers and secretaries. 

Of these we may foresee that many of the non-unionized 
handworkers and possibly the farm laborers will before very 
long have joined the labor unions. Therein lies one great 
hope of escaping what is known as Bolshevism. There will 
remain still many uncounted millions of units, virtually un- 
organized, who, being units, are scorned and dictated to in 
turn by organized capital, organized labor and those retailers 
who are profiteers. In England they would probably be 
ranked with the higher and lower strata of the " middle 
classes." Here, though we baulk and shy at certain terms, 
we might describe them as the " intermediates." In England 
even our multi-millionaires would be called " middle-class." 
For there they have a well-recognized upper class. And, to 
their shame, they also have a pauper class. 

Our hordes of still unorganized intermediates have few 
defences, few ideas, few or no leaders in the public press or 
Congress. Most of our newspapers are owned by aggressive 
interests, which, whether political, financial or industrial, do 
not concern themselves to a great extent with the burdens of 
citizens too feeble or too unmindful of their own welfare to 
protect themselves. Labor has its mouthpieces and leaders, 
more especially outside the walls of Congress. The great 
railroads, the express companies, the packers and brewers, the 
bankers and steel corporations, the mine owners and milk 
trusts, have agents and lobbyists (more or less concealed) 
and many newspapers. What have our futile, shiftless, 
feeble intermediates to assert their rights or to redress their 
wrongs? 

Just now, in the SAvirl preceding reconstruction, the 
three organized or half -organized contingents of American 
society seem to be jockeying for positions, struggling for 
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vantage points, from which, at some time they may find it 
most convenient to coerce their fellows. The poor interme- 
diates look on in bewilderment. They feel — ^more than they 
see — that, in the manoeuvring of surroimding heartless 
forces, they stand to lose, no matter who may win. 

Of those who read this, a majority maybe belong to these 
intermediates. They know that they are entirely at the 
mercy of their organized fellow-citizens. They are the butts 
of " gentlemen's " combinations, unfeeling imions, and super- 
fluous middlemen. Each one of these plays a lone, selfish 
game. The intermediates serve them aU as counters. When 
grafting landlords, with the high cost of labor and war 
taxation on their Ups, see fit to raise their rents, not just 
enough to cover their expenses, but to a point at which they 
add bloated percentages to their right incomes, they groan 
and pay. When the coal dealers, after agreeing to supply 
coal at a fixed price, refuse to deliver it in the bins of their 
customers, and allow their employees to charge extra fees 
for shovelling work — they groan and pay. When insolent 
gas companies defy their customers by reducing the lighting 
power of their gas, despite their charters, who opposes them? 
Plumbers and carpenters make their own ruthless prices. 
Milk trusts increase the cost of milk and lower its quality; 
in many cases adding adulteration and chemical conservation 
to other crimes. The poor, feckless units moan — ^but still 
they pay. Life, once endurable, is now a nightmare. Un- 
scrupulous storekeepers put up the price of meat, of 
bread, of fruits, of drugs, of fish, not in accordance with 
the facts of trade, but at their own sweet will. They lay 
the blame upon the rascally middlemen, who ascribe it to 
the wholesalers, who impute it to the trusts, who fasten it 
upon the grasping farmers and unscrupulous feedmen. In 
the last resort, these send one back to the "cost of labor." 
So we go round in an eternally vicious circle. But, though 
the vmorganized units — the unfortunate intermediates — 
groan, they pay, and go on paying. It does not occur to 
them that, by protesting actively — at the same time enduring 
patiently some self -privation, and above all by organizing — 
they could protect themselves and perhaps compel their op- 
pressors, the trusts, middlemen, storekeepers and hand- 
workers, to accept a re-adjustment fair to everyone, — ^to 
producers, trusts, agents, wholesalers, retailers, and, above 
all, consumers, who include them all. 
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Within the last four years the profits of the rich have 
become egregious; so egregious, indeed, as to awake alarm. 
For it is not in human nature that those who are in want will 
look on unmoved forever at the processions of automobiles, 
the long streams of luxuriously gowned and unfeeling 
women, the riot of extravagance, that mock the poor in our 
broad and stately streets. The vmthinking may admire the 
signs of wealth which confront them on Fifth Ave- 
nue. But the more sensible must often ask themselves 
if what they see is not a warning and a menace. The 
late Bishop Potter, who could scarcely be suspected of sen- 
sationalism, was more than anxious as to the future of this 
cotmtry. What he is said to have foreseen was an upheaval 
of the poor against the rich. But, since his death, things 
have grown complex. The intermediates are now becoming 
restless. And, unless they organize, we may have tragic trou- 
bles. The handworkers are learning how to protect them- 
selves, to win their share, if not more than their share, of 
material happiness. The very rich have always known how 
to defend their gains. Unhappily for themselves, the inter- 
mediates have learned nothing. From year to year they are 
dwindling in importance. They cannot cast their lot in with 
the rich. They have no places in the armies of the unions. 
A re-adjustment of some kind must come — and soon. The 
rich grow richer and the handworkers are able, thanks to the 
labor imions, to command good wages. The intermediates 
steadily grow poorer. They are forced to pinch and scrape, 
to spend their savings. Society has somehow passed them by. 
They are helpless. Why? Because they are unorganized. 

It may be difficult for many to conceive of a rebellious 
bank clerk. And most professionals have borne their wrongs 
so long that they have almost had the will to fight crushed 
out of them. As for the writers for the reviews and news- 
papers, they are so wrapped up in their special hopes and 
dreams that they do not protest. The artists are essentially 
unpractical. The preachers, teachers, authors, wait for lead- 
ers. The dread of losing the small pittances they earn keeps 
the stenographers, the shop girls (or, if you will, the sales- 
ladies) from incautious action, however justified. But, if 
the worm will turn, so may the mildest bank clerk, the most 
patient teacher, the most orderly saleslady. The man who 
has spent his life in accumulating a small income, as an anchor 
in advancing age, may wake some day to ask himself why 
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he is defrauded of his savings. The unorganized farmers 
and improvident farm hands may become envious of the or- 
ganized artisans. And those storekeepers who have pre- 
ferred honest independence to equivocal combinations may 
grow dissatisfied as they consult their passbooks. As they 
look around them, vaguely conscious of injustices to which 
they are subjected, they may come to wonder why the dol- 
lars which they have earned by their month's effort mean so 
much less to them than they did years ago; and why the 
handworkers should be truculent in their prosperity, when 
they themselves are straining so painfully and fruitlessly to 
make ends meet. 

If there existed the least prospect of reUef for them within 
the near futiu-e, the poor intermediates might make shift 
to bear their woes. But is there such a prospect? Ac- 
cording to a table compiled by the Bureau of Labor and 
published in Washington a few months ago, the purchasing 
power of the United States dollar had shrunk, between 
July 1913 and July 1918, to 54 cents in Washington and 
Baltimore, 57 cents in Philadelphia, 59 cents in New York 
and Chicago, and 63 cents in San Francisco. In the same 
five years the price of food had increased 85 per cent in 
Washington, 84 per cent in Baltimore, 77 per cent in Phila- 
delphia, 69 per cent in Chicago, 68 per cent in New York, 
and 58 per cent in San Francisco, which is apparently the 
least grasping of our great cities. The cost of shoes and suits 
and gloves and hats and underwear has gone up by leaps and 
boimds, while rents have soared to suit the landlords' whims. 

All this has meant little to the rich. Nor has it harmed 
the organized handworkers, whose increased wages have en- 
abled them to pay their way — and more, much more. But 
to the helpless and unorganized intermediates it may be ca- 
lamitous. For, imlike labor men and women, they have not 
dared to clamor for fair pay; or, in the case of the long suf- 
fering journalists, to demand higher " space rates." There 
has from time to time been talk of raising the low salaries 
paid to school teachers. But it has led to nothing. As for 
the artists (except the musicians, who are imionized) and the 
actors, of whom thousands are to some extent protected by 
their defence societies, they have been more or less deprived 
of even the most modest and imcertain sources of revenue. 

The chief need of this great nation is better and more 
rigid organization. The old laissez faire, laissez aller 
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theories of Mid- Victorian days are being abandoned. All but 
the improvident millions of intermediates are getting to- 
gether — whether for a clash, which may be tragical and vio- 
lent, or, as we hope, for a re-adjustment upon legal lines, no 
man can tell. One thing seems sure. Those who omit to 
organize will soon find it hard, and perhaps impossible, to 
retain their self-respect and enjoy what are supposed to be 
the rights of every citizen — life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Labor organizations may bring comfort to the handwork- 
ers. But to the brainworkers and to those luckless nonde- 
scripts who can be strictly classified neither as brainworkers 
nor as handworkers it means little good. What then? The 
bank clerk, the merchant's clerk, the stenographer, the small 
independent storekeeper, the journalist, the doctor, the artist, 
the preacher, the saleslady and the school teacher, are theo- 
retically entitled to the same justice as the labor unionist. 
Need they be fleeced, ground down, and bullied by contemp- 
tuous handworkers, or victimized by conscienceless trade 
barons? Can they do nothing, really nothing, to protect 
themselves? The clerk is an essential of our system, no less 
than the plumber. A writer for a daily or weekly newspaper 
may be (to put it modestly) at least as important to the State 
as the most upright truckman. The fact that he does not 
consort with truckmen is in a way condoned by the other fact 
that most truckmen do not care for his companionship. 

It would be prudent for the intermediate millions 
to take the initiative, to devise means of self-defence, to trust 
more in themselves and their own unsuspected and untested 
strength than in anything that other folk may do for them. 
" But how," you ask, " can the intermediates do anything 
to protect themselves ? Are they to beg admission to the labor 
unions, with whom, apart from a desire for material happi- 
ness, they have little sympathy? Must they afiiliate them- 
selves with alien interests, and go on strike, when ordered by 
the walking delegate or head of some labor brotherhood, to 
redress the grievances, possibly not justified, of strangers? " 

It is hard to answer questions such as these with convic- 
tion or authority. OjBfhand, however, it might be suggested 
that societies of a protective character could usefully be or- 
ganized quite independently of the labor unions. Why, for 
example, should not every clerk employed in a bank or in a 
merchant's office be a member of a Clerk's Defensive Soci- 
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ety? Why should there not be an equivalent here of the 
French and Itahan Authors' Societies? Why should not all 
the newspaper men and newspaper women, with the assent 
and good-will of their editors, publishers and proprietors, 
have — ^not a imion in the rigid labor sense, but a Society for 
the redress of wrongs, the protection of members against 
imjust dismissal, and the determination of a minimum living 
wage? There is nothing either unreasonable or subversive 
in the suggestion. 

As a model, or at least a useful hint, the unorganized 
professionals might turn to the Actors' Equity Association. 
It is not rigidly affiUated with the Labor Federation. Nor 
should it be. And none the less it has been able to act quietly 
but efficiently. On the letterheads of the Actors' Equity 
Association is printed the following quotation from Marcus 
Aurelius : " Love the art, poor as it may be, which thou 
hast learned, and be content with it, making thyself neither 
the tyrant nor the slave of any man." The piu-pose of the 
suggested Societies should be, not the promotion of strife or 
of iU-feeling between members and employers, but the re- 
adjustment of conditions in a way fair to all. Their founda- 
tion would be every bit as useful as the backfires with which 
greater fires are combated. Doubtless efforts would be made, 
once they were founded, to have the proposed intermediary 
Societies Mnked up with the labor unions. These efforts 
should be resisted, tooth and nail. Not in a spirit of hostility 
to the labor unions, which may be desirable and are surely 
now inevitable, but because handworkers have interests which 
differ widely from those of clerks and salespeople and pro- 
fessionals. 

As a corollary and complement of such associations, there 
should be duly authorized Arbitration Boards, with power to 
enforce their rulings. In the long run it would pay employ- 
ers to encourage the formation of societies by their employees, 
especially if, as some do already, they associated their em- 
ployees with them in the division of profits. Chiefly, there 
should be hximanity and good will in the inter-relationships 
of all our citizens. For, sdthough named by different names, 
in this democracy all men and women but a very few, do 
work, with brains or hands. They are all laborers. 

Aside from sociological generalities, what can be done to 
make life easier, safer, saner, for the intermediates? And, 
not for them alone, but for consumers of all kinds? 
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The Federal Food Board, the Federal Trade Conunis- 
sion, the Public Service Commission and other agencies have, 
in the past, been more or less looked up to by the interme- 
diate millions for the redress of wrongs. What have they 
accomplished? The Public Service Commission has been con- 
spicuously unable to act resolutely and effectually. The 
results have been seen in inexcusable railroad accidents ; and 
still more, in the persistence of the outrageous mockery of 
justice which has permitted light and power companies to 
give grossly inadequate service. 

The cost of food and clothing must be lowered. Or 
salaries, and rewards for work in general, must be greatly 
raised. In some fields, salaries have been raised — a Uttle. 
But the increase has not been nearly on all fours with the 
changed conditions. 

What follows? Can there be really no relief for all the 
millions upon millions of intermediates who are now wrestling 
with the problems of existence? How can they find a way to 
eat and drink, to warm and clothe and light and house them- 
selves, without being ruined? Petitions to the powers that be 
might help. Public meetings and discussions might do more. 
But there are other ways. Aide-tot, dieu t' aider a. Boy- 
cotts in England have worked wonders. A much better and 
more thorough means of settling things than boycotting, how- 
ever, would be the foundation, on a great scale, of cooperative 
stores. 

Cooperation is of various kinds. Sometimes it deals with 
the coordination of the producers' rights — at other times 
with the organization of plans for the benefit of the con- 
sumers. For the moment let us think of the consumers' in- 
terests. The most practical and useful expression of this 
special form of sociological work is the cooperative store. 

Cooperative stores are not unknown here. In Great Brit- 
ain and in other lands they have long been truisms. The 
principle on which they have been managed, with immense 
success, is simple. So many citizens subscribe so much apiece. 
They form a society of shareholders. The society then 
chooses salaried officers, who engage agents and employees 
to buy commodities of various kinds, at wholesale, and retail 
them in the stores of the society, either to holders of mem- 
bership tickets only, or to outsiders also. As the first pur- 
pose of the plan is to economize, the prices at which things 
are sold are based on their real wholesale cost, plus running 
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expenses, interest on invested capital, and other considera- 
tions. One can buy almost anything, from a spool of cotton 
to a motor car, at honest prices. The members own the 
stoi'es; and on the judgment they may show in selecting their 
own salaried representatives, depend the quality and cost of 
what they purchase. To make this clearer. The cooperative 
stores are roughly equivalents of our department stores — but 
with this difference. Our department stores are run for pri- 
vate profit, whereas the cooperative stores are installed and 
managed for the advantage of the cooperators. 

It should be proclaimed a crime to exact more than fair 
profits on such wares as fish, milk, bread, meat and vegeta- 
bles. There should not be a fish or meat or milk trust. 

If the poor intermediates stood together they could alter 
things. Their want of will, and their reluctance to endru'e 
some slight discomfort for a time, explain their impotence. 
Rather than go without fresh eggs, or fish, or meat for a few 
days, they allow those trusts and storekeepers to rob them. 
They lack vision, public spirit and initiative, and they are 
unorganized. 

If statistics can be trusted, the organized handworkers 
are today a small minority of this nation. With the addition 
of all the now non-unionized farm folk, mechanics and others 
to whom they are related, they would still be a minority, 
though a strong minority. Side by side with them, and not 
opposed to them, the intermediates should form unions or 
associations of their own, possibly federated, which might 
hold the balance, minimize injustice, and save society from 
shipwreck. The producers, whether employees or employers," 
are no more essential to the welfare of the world than the 
consumers and distributors of their products. It is the fash- 
ion of the hour to say that we must choose, now and forever, 
between Capital and Labor — ^meaning, by one, the oppressive 
moneyed magnates, and, by the other, the industrial working 
folk. But there is something besides both to be remembered 
— the oppressed millions of unorganized intermediates, who 
are neither handworkers, nor " I-Won't- Workers," nor 
" Bourbons." 

Charles Henry Meltzer. 



